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VILLAGE PENCILLINGS.—16. 
CONCLUSION. 


Early the next morning Benton arose, 
and had scarcely disposed of his breakfast 
before he was on his way to his aged mo- 
ther to tell her the joyful tidings of his re- 
form. He found the venerable lady sitting 
in her rocking-chair, with the old Bible 
upon her knees, reading the promises of 
God, that appeared more dear to her as 
she approached nearer heaven. There was 
but one thing now that kept her attached 
toearth, and that was the evil courses of 
Lewis. On him had rested her brightest 
hopes; for him had her warmest prayers 
ascended, and “ after all,’’ she would some- 
times say, as thetears came trickling down 
her wrinkled face, ‘“‘ after all, he is the 
only black sheep of the flock.” Her son, 
as he came into her presence, exclaimed, 

** Mother, my dear mother! I have sign- 
ed the total abstinence pledge, and shall 
never touch anything that can intoxicate 
again!’ 

The old lady clasped her hands together, 
raised her dim eyes to heaven, and with a 
trembling voice ejaculated, 

“* Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation!’ I knew this hour would come! 
For this have I waited, and hoped, and 
prayed, and now I will gladly lie down 
and die, when my father calls!” 

They talked together of the past and of 
the future, and shed together many tears 
of joy and of sorrow; and when he depart- 
ed, the good woman laid her hands upon 
his head, and gave him a mother’s blessing. 
And what a power there is in that to sway 
the heart and keep it from temptation !— 
Benton felt it then, and has ‘felt it since, 
and with moistened cheeks will thank God 
for that mother’s love and blessing, and 
unwearied prayers for his final salvation. 

Many a one was made glad that day, as 
the reformed man went round from one 
dwelling to another, and told of his escape, 
and soul-kindling freedom. His brothers 
and sisters felt their hearts grow lighter, 
and his old acquaintances took him by the 

and welcomed him baek again to their 
fellowship and love. 

Happy days passed away, and the story 

is Benton’s reform was the theme 

of conversation every where. Impelled by 
4 strong sense of duty, he came before the 
Public to tell the secret of his downfall, 
his dreadful sufferings, his degradation and 
escape; and his voice of eloquence, 
and:his persuasions of love, have won 
Many a drunkard’s heart, and led them, 
him, to stand up as nature’s noblemen. 

ve heard his story from his own lips, 
tnd sat beside the poor unfortunate victim 
of the destroyer, as the big tears came fal- 
ling from his eyes, while he listened; and 
Thave guided his hand, as he signed the 
‘ame pledge that made Benton a good and 
happy man. I have talked with his wife, 





and chatted with his daughter Ellen, 

and can assure you that the story I 

have told you is true, and not made 
| to attract attention, merely. 

Good old Mr. Wentworth is dead, 
and Lewis Benton lives in his old 
house, where he studied Latin and 
Greek, when he was a little boy; 
and—lI fear you will scarce believe 
me—it is true that Lewis Benton 
is a minister after all, and, with 
humility and sincerity, preaches 

, the religion of Jesus Christ, just 
as his father, when he was dying, 
prayed that he might do. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


LILLIE FORRESTER. 


A TRUE STORY. 




















It was years and years ago, that I knew 
sweet Lillie Forrester. When I first saw 
her, she was sixteen, and as lovely a girl 
as eyes ever looked on. She was rather 
below the middle height, small and deli- 
cately formed. Her hair fell in long gold- 
en curls on her white shoulders, and from 
her bright blue eyes shot forth glances of 
mirth and gayety. She was an orphan, 
and came to live in our village with her 
grandmother, who was an old lady, and 
lived by herself in a large white house, a 
little way from our village, until Lillie 
came to live with her. 

Every one loved her, and truly she went 
about doing good. About a year after her 
arrival at Denham Lodge, a young doctor 
came to the village to settle. He was a 
handsome man, and those villagers whom 
he attended, said that he was as kind and 
gentle to the sick, as a woman. 

The first time I saw doctor Bridgenorth, 
was on a visit to Denham Lodge, whither 
I went to see Lillie. I was then eighteen, 
and Lil'ie and I were great friends. 

At the Lodge I met the doctor, and ob- 
served that he seemed to watch Lillie with 
much attention. I chuckled to myself, 
and watched them with increasing interest. 
From that time the doctor and I were 
great friends, and soon after he made me 
his confidant, and told me he and Lillie 
were engaged. I wished him joy, and 
laughed and joked him on the short ac- 
quaintance, which had led to so important 
an event in his life. Soon after that I 
went to stay with some friends at a distance 
from home. I came back, the day before 
that fixed for Lillie’s wedding. I got home 
late, but the next morning early I went up 
to the Lodge. Mrs. Forrester was busily 
engaged in performing some household 
matters, and Lillie was in the parlor above, 
when I wentin. She was sitting by the 
window watching the clouds with a listless 
air, and when I entered she turned her face 
towards me, and I perceived to my astonish- 
ment, that she was weeping. 

“Why Lillie,” said I jokingly, “Sad 
and weeping on your bridalday? Where 
is your true knight that he leaves you 
alone?” 

“Oh, Alice,” she replied, “* don’t laugh 
at me, but I feel so wretched that I cannot 
account for it. I feel as if something is 
going to happen.” 

“Dearest,” said I, “Do not give way 
to your idle fears ; nothing is going to hap- 
pen.” 

“ Harry has gone to M ~—— on business, 
od will not be back till five o’clock,” said 

e. 





But, Alice, look at it raining! | 


I fear Harry will be caught in the storm.” 

** No, dearest Lillie,” said I, “I don’t 
think he will leave M until the storm 
abates.”’ 

I spent the day with Lillie, endeavoring 
to cheer her up, but towards evening the 
storm increased in violence, and as the 
clock pointed towards five, Lillie began to 
watch for Harry. At last I drew her away 
to dress for the ceremony. 

During the whole time that I was dres- 
sing her, she was at the window watching 
for Harry. The company came spite of 
the storm, and the old clergyman came too, 
but Harry came not. Lillie sat in sorrow- 
ful and unbroken silence until the hour 
came for the ceremony to be performed.— 
She looked so wretched that I wept; old 
Mrs. Forrester was sitting by Lillie, trying 
to talk cheerfully to her. At last the sound 
of a horse’s feet was heard in the yard.— 
Lillie uttered a cry ofjoy, and rushed out. 
The next instant we heard a fearful scream, 
and running out, I perceived Lillie stretch- 
ed upon the ground, while by her stood the 
riderless horse of doctor Bridgenorth, 
streaming with water. I screamed, and 
picking Lillie up as if she had been an in- 
fant, I bore her into the parlor, where sat 
the affrighted guests. I laid her upon the 
sofa, I chafed her hands, I called her name, 
and still she moved not. 

“Oh Lillie! Lillie!’ I cried, at this she 
opened her eyes slowly. 

‘** Harry,” she said, then remembering 
all, she burst into tears, and sobbed on 
my bosom. 

“It is the Lord who giveth, and the 
Lord who taketh away! blessed be His 
name,” said the old clergyman. 

Men had been sent out to search for 
Doctor Bridgenorth, and we waited in 
anxiety their return, trying to comfort poor 
Lillie, who wept and moaned, and called 
for Harry unceasingly. 

Towards midnight, the men who had 
been sent out returned with the mournful 
tidings that a mile down the river they had 
found the dead body of the Doctor, which 
had been washed ashore. In attempting 
to ford the river, which was much swelled 
by the storm, his horse had been washed 
from under him, and had made its way to 
theshore, and gone direct to the Lodge. 

We broke the dreadful news to Lillie as 
gently as possible ; but old woman as I am 
now, I never witnessed suchascene. Lil- 
lie screamed, she fainted, she called on 
“Harry” in the most heart-rending tones. 
The next day she was very ill. Towards 
the end of a lovely evening in June, which 
was the third day of Lillie’s illness, I was 
standing at the bed-room window, when I 
heard a faint voice calling me. I went to 
the bedside, and perceived that Lillie had 
raised herself on her arm, and was looking 
about in a vacant manner. 

* Lillie!” I cried. 

“‘Oh Harry!” ehe screamed, and fell 
back in violent convulsions. 

For days we watched over the emaciated 
form of Lillie Forrester. She had been in 
a delirigm during the whole time, and it 
was with anxiety that we now looked on 
her, for the doctor had said the crisis was 
athand. Towards the sunset of a lovely 
day, the 21st of June, we, I and Mrs. For- 
rester, sat by her bedside, watching for the 
slightest change in the face of Lillie, who 
lay as if in a death-like trance. Sucdenly 
we were astonished by hearing a feeble 
voice calling ‘* Alice !” 





We looked, Lillie had opened her eyes, 
_and was gazing at us both, with a feeble 


eye. Hush! what says she ? 
‘The almond tree shall flourish; and 


the grasshopper shall be a burden, and de- 
sire sha]l fail, because man goeth to his 
long home, and the mourners go about 
the streets. 

Or ever the silver cord be loosed; or 
the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher 
be broken at the fountain, or the wheel 
broken at the cistern. Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it.” 

‘* Lillie, my darling Lillie!’ cried Mre 
Forrester; but Lillie heeded her not. 

“And the spirit shall return to God 
who gave it!’ How beautiful!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Harry, I'll meet thee in heav- 
en!” Her eyes closed—she fell back. 

* Oh Lillie, do not leave me!’ Her 
eyes opened—she cast a fond look first at 
her grandmother, and thenat me: ‘“ Fare- 
well Alice, farewell grandma. Farewell, 
farewell ; we’ll meet in heaven!” 

She fell back again, and the pure and 
gentle spirit fled from this world where it 
had been so short a time, and seen so much 
misery, to that happy world above, where 
sorrow and sighing shall be heard no more. 

Lillie was laid by Harry’s side in the 
green old church-yard of the village, and 
there her grandmother soon followed her. 
Sweet Lillie Forrester, rest in peace! 

ALICE. 











Parental. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE BEREAVED MOTHER. 


Shortly after my marriage, I became ac- 
quainted with a very amiable family, con- 
sisting ofa mother and four children, the. 
oldest probably twenty or twenty-one, the 
youngest ten or eleven; two were girls 
and two boys. The youngest, Julia by 
name, was a frequent visitor at my house, 
as I had a little daughter of the same age, 
who is now gone to her long home; _ but 
the days when I witnessed her merry child- 
ish plays, come back vividly, though many 
years have since passed, and if I close 
my eyes, I can see her as a picture in 
memory’s frame, playing with her doll, in 
company with Julia Ashburton, or gliding 
through a dance at a birth-day party. 

Mrs. Ashburtonand I were friends, but 
there existed one very serious preventive 
to that close intimacy that brings confi- 
dence and congeniality, in as much as she 
was a Jewess, andl aChristian. The sub- 
ject of Religion was seldom named between 
us, but it was evident she was as devoted 
to her faith as Ito mine, and observed the 
Jewish rites with such punctuality, that 
when dining at my house she refused to 
partake of pastry, lest there might be in it 
a portion of lard. Of course my young 
friends know that the hog is an interdict- 
ed animal among the Jews, as regards 
food. 

Lauretta, the second daughter, was a 
gentle, modest girl of fifteen, not a bright 
sparkling beauty like her younger sister, 
but possessing a sweet countenance and 
an amiable disposition. The children 
were carefully instructed in the Jewish 
faith, and behaved at all their celebrations 
with great decorum. My little daughter 
was often present upon these occasions, and 
at their Sabbath meetings, which commenc- 
ed on every Friday, et the going down of 
the sun. 

The eldest son was travelling in the 
South, the second, Willie, was at school. 
The holidays came; Charlesreturned from 
abroad, and Mrs. Ashburton called upon 
me to sympathise in her joy at this reunion 
of her family. I spent an evening with 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








them, and thought I had never witnessed 
more devoted love, more real happiness 
than the mother and four children exhibit- 
ed. But “ the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob” sent his messenger to interrupt the 
peace that reigned in the bosom of this lit- 
tle portion of his chosen people. _ Willie, 
a fine, healthy, handsome boy of eighteen, 
was taken sick and died. Then was the 
voice of murmuring heard, and many 
months passed e’er the beautiful black eyes 
of the sprightly Julia gleamed again with 
joy ; but time, that friend to grief, passed 
on, and even Mrs. Ashburton regained her 
smiles, for she was naturally bouyant and 
hopeful, though alas! where was the con- 
solation in her affliction who knew no 
Jesus to whom to cling ? 

As time still passed, Julia grew exceed- 
ingly lovely, but more and more delicate. 
Her mother was certain this delicacy pro- 
ceeded only from rapid growth ; she would 
not believe that consumption had been the 
foe to fell her darling boy; but all except- 
ing herself only, saw that gradually the 
insiduous disease was stealing on to snatch 
another cherished one. Frailerand frailer 
became Julia’s appearance till at length 
the mother was obliged to feel alarm; but 
she spoke hofefully and told me one 
morning she was going to take her darling 
to Niagara, for change of air and scene.— 
I could have dissuaded her when I saw 
the wretched weakness of the poor child, 
but fearful of being considered officious I 
said nothing, and they departed on their 
melancholy tour. But two days passed, 
the third, and the mother returned with 
her daughter; but that daughter was in 
her coffin! Grief was long the inmate of 
this bereaved home now, months passed 
e’er a smile could enliven the gloom tbat 
had settled upon Laurette, and her mother 
who now centred nearly all her affections 
upon her two remaining children, especial- 
ly her daughter; but cheerfulness came 
again, and it was rumored that Laurette 
was going to be married. In the mean- 
time my little daughter was stricken with 
the same disease that had destroyed her 
young friend, and death took her from this 
earthly life. As Mrs. Ashburton stood by 
her bedside, she wept with grief sincere, 
for my Elizabeth had been dear to her as 
her own almost, and besides Laurette was 
becoming delicate as her sister had been, 
the mother could not conceal the melan- 
choly fact that she and Elizabeth would 
soon both be absent from the family circle, 
and “ the place that kriew them now, know 
them no more forever.” 

Very soon after my bereavement, Laur- 
ette departed. Upon her death bed, fear 
took possession of her regarding her future 
state, and looking earnestly into her weep- 
ing mother’s face she exclaimed, 

**Oh, mamma, do you think I shall go 
to heaven*” Ah! her mother could give 
her no Christian consolation, could not say 
* trust in Jesus, my child, he will save you 
if you believe in him.” 
say, ‘* My dear, you have been a good child, 
ever obeyed me, and God will certainly 
take you to himself.” Poor Laurette took 
this frail comfort to her heart, and died.— 
Her brother had been sent for when she 
was sick, and at her funeral I observed 
something very singular in his appearance, 
a strange flurried manner, as though he 
was unconscious of the scene around him. 
He was a dutiful, amiable young man, and 
the mother doted on him, and now she 
clung to him her only remaining treasure, 
but he knew he was no longer hers—he 
was even thenon the verge of the grave. 
- Yes, a few days after Laurette was placed 
in the tomb, it was opened to receive 
Charles Ashburton, the last child of this 
bereaved woman! Then indeed “ she re- 
fused to be comforted,”’ but still acknow- 
ledged no Savior, and ever wondered what 
she had done that the Almighty should so 
afflict her. 

Sometimes as I met her in the street, with 
my little boy in my hand, she would burst 
even there into a passionate fit of tears, 
for Laurette had loved my little Frank 
dearly, and he reminded her of her. Poor 
woman, whata contrast from a happy, lov- 
ing, blooming family, to solitude and grief; 
but how this grief would have been soften- 
ed could she have known a Savior upon 
whom to cast ther heavy burden! instead 
of hopelessly looking for his first coming. 

If any Christian mother similarly bereav- 
ed, reads this, surely she may thank God 
that she has a Savior in whom she may 


No she could but. 














trust, who though we may lose every earth- 
ly friend, will never leave nor forsake those 
who trust in him. THe EXILE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


KATE NORTON. 


OR JEALOUSY. 


‘Come in, Alice, won’t you? I-want to 
show you my new dress, and the splendid 
set of jewelry papa gave me for a birthday 
gift.” **I wish I could, Kate; but I must 
go home and write to Mary Atherton. I 
have already waited here too long.” ‘* Non- 
sense, I should’nt be very particular about 
writing to her; I don’t suppose she cares 
a fig for you now she is at the South en- 
joying herself.” ‘*O Kate, you would not 
speak so if youknew Mary. She never 
forgets old friends. Her letters are as af- 
fectionate as ever, and if you could see 
them, you would know that she is sincere.” 
‘*T really wish I could see this paragon of 
perfection. When will she return?”’— 
** She is to be away six months.” ‘O, 
how unfortunate that wedid not move here 
before she left. I imagine Miss Atherton 
would be a great acquisition to my circle 
of acquaintance.” 

Kate Norton’s lip curled slightly as she 
saidthis. She could not endure that an- 
other should be praised or preferred before 
her. 

‘** But where does she live, Alice, you 
have never told me?” ‘ In that charming 
little cottage, Kate, just above our house.” 
“Indeed! why, one would suppose she 
lived in a splendid mansion, to hear you 
talk. I thought at first that you possessed 
a mind of your own; but now I see that 
Mary is your oracle, and probably makes 
you think and act just as she chooses.””— 
“Mary is not at all vindictive, Kate.— 
She is a lovely girl, good enough, I am 
sure, to live in a palace, though a cottage 
is her home,” said Alice, a little vexed at 
Kate’s manner; ‘but,’ she continued, 
‘*when you know her, you will love her as 
Ido. I.really must go, good bye.” 

**Not yet, Alice,” said Kate, seizing her 
hand to detain her, “now you must not 
be offended at what I have said, or am go- 
ing to say, for I love you dearly, and 
would’nt hurt your feelings for anything; 
but I really must tell you that you act 
very silly about this same Mary. I am 
sure you had much better come in and sit 
with me, for you know I’am your friend, 
than to spend your time writing to a 
person who perhaps won’t take the trouble 
to read your letters. Now don’t you think 
so yourself?’ Alice hesitated, for Kate’s 
manners were very winning, and she had 
almost pressed her to coincide with her.— 
Kate noticed the hesitation, and putting 
her arm about her, she drew her towards 
the house, saying, “* Now if you will go in 
a little while with me, we can study our 
French lessons together, and then you will 
have a plenty of time to write after you go 
home. Now do, willyou darling?” ‘0, 
Kate, you are such a tease, I cannot resist 
you.” ‘So I thought, my dear, and you 
do right to yield with a good grace.” 

Once in the house, Kate spoke no more 
of lessons, but took up every moment of 
her time in showing her possessions, and 
descanting upon their merits. 

“Does Mary dress elegantly, Alice? 
though of course she does, how foolish I 
am to ask such a question,” and Kate sur- 
veyed her own figure in her new dress, 
which she had put on for Alice’s entertain- 
ment, with evident satisfaction. ‘“ No, 
she does not,” replied Alice, ‘‘ I don’t think 
her father could afford it, and if he could, 
I don’t believe Mary would wish to.”— 
“‘She thinks perhaps, that ‘beauty un- 
adorned is adorned the most.’” ‘She 
thinks right, then, for she does look lovely 
in her plain dresses, without any orna- 
ment.” e 

Thus the girls continued to converse, 
until the setting sun warned Alice that 
she had stayed too long. 

** Now, Alice, you will come and see me 
very often, won’t you >” said Kate, “ for I 
must love you all I can before Miss Ather- 
ton returns, for then I expect to be entirely 
cast off.” ‘*No, Kate, thatis not at all 
likeme; my heart is large enough to love 
two at least,’’ said Alice Moodie, as she ran 
lightly down the steps. 

The next morning Alice dropped a let- 





ter in the office for her friend Mary, a short 
extract from which would show us what 
she thought of Kate Norton. 

_ “Dear Mary, how I do wish you could 
know Kate Norton. Her father has mov- 
ed here since you left, and they live in that 
large house next to the church. Kate is 
such a darling I know you would love her. 
‘She is so affectionate, and says she loves 
me now better than anybody, though we 
have only been acquainted a few weeks.— 
Ofcourse, I don’t suppose she means ex- 


actly so, but then I think she is a real true. 


friend. She is pretty, too, and dresses 
splendidly. Don’t think I am forgetting 
you, dear Mary; I can love you both, 
though Kate does not believe that, for she 
said to-night I should not care anything 
about her when you came. I cannot write 
you a very long letter to-day, for I spent 
the afternoon with Kate, and must learn 
my lessons this evening.” 

Mary Atherton’s mind was entirely free 
from jealousy, and it gave her pleasure to 
know that Alice had found a pleasant com- 
panion and friend. The months passed 
quickly away, and the time for Mary’s re- 
turn had come. With how much joy she 
anticipated meeting again her dear school- 
friend Alice. They would have so much 
to tell each other, and then they would 
walk, and read, and study together, as 
they used to. Sometimes she wondered 
alittle why Alice wrote so seldom; but 
she supposed that her studies occupied her 
time. Not for a moment did she think 
that Alice’s affection for her was lessened. 
Kate and Alice had become very intimate, 
and sometimes Alice thought she loved 
Kate more than Mary. Conscience would 
sometimes accuse her of injustice*toward 
her earlier friend; but she tried to quiet it 
by saying, that ‘‘ Kate really did love her 
more than Mary, and perhaps it was as 
Kate said, that Mary did not care for her 
now.” 

Mary came, and in the joy of meeting 
her, Alice forget all those new feelings.— 
Mary seemed unchanged, and many times 
she said, ‘‘ Dear Alice, how glad [I am to 
be with you again, we can be so happy 
now.” 

‘“* There did I not tell you so?” said Kate 
to Alice, when she saw her alone. ‘I 
knew that Miss Atherton did’nt care any- 
thing about you.” ‘* What makes you 
think so?” said Alice in surprise. “I 
should suppose that I could tell plain 
enough by her manners, and so could you 
if you were not blind. Actionsspeak loud- 
er than words. But then I should not 
care for her friendship. She is a vain, af- 
fected little creature.” ‘Oh no, Kate; 
those manners are perfectly naturil to her, 
and she seems as affectionate as ever.”— 
“*O very well; if you prefer her to me, I 
will give you up, but I did think you 
were my friend,” and Kate turned away 
with the air of an injured person. ‘ Stay 
Kate, I do love you as well as ever, but 
can I not have two friends?’ ‘As many 
as you choose, Miss Moodie, if you can get 
them; but if you choose to leave me for 
one who does’nt care anything about you, 
I can forget you.” 

This conversation troubled Alice much. 
Kate was very cool to her, and spent much 
time wita Mary. She was sitting by her- 
self feeling very sad, when the following 
conversation took place. 

‘I suppose Alice is delighted to have 
you return, is she not, Miss Atherton?” 
said Kate. ‘* Not more so than I am to 
come,” replied Mary, smiling. ‘* She is a 
lovely girl, don’t you think so, Miss Nor- 
ton? so sincere and artless.” ‘I like her 
very well, but I doubt her sincerity. She 
thought to make us both believe that she 
loved each better than the other, but I can 
see through that very well.” ‘ But, Miss 
Norton, I must have proof of Alice’s insin- 
cerity before I can believe that she is not 
a true friend. We have been intimate 
since we were very little girls, and I can- 
not think that a short separation has ren- 
dered her indifferent to one.” ‘ Well, I 
hope you are mistaken. Ionly spoke of 
this that you might not be surprised if you 
found her changed. 
with both, and would’nt make any trouble 
for the world; but I have heard Alice 
make remarks that make me think she 
does’nt care much about you now.” Mary 
was too sensible to ask what Alice had said. 
She therefore merely said she hoped to find 
her friend unchanged, and went to seek 
Alice. She found her intears. She kis- 


I wish to be friends 





sed her affectionately, and begged to know 
why she was so sad. Alice thought of 
what Kate had said and tried to treat Mary 
coldly; but shecould not. Their friend- 
ship of years could not be so easily sever- 
ed. Long accustomed to confide in each 
other, they spoke of Kate’s remarks, and 
then both saw how ungenerous she had 
been. She had wished to be the favorite 
of each, and had tried to poison the minds 
of Mary-and Alice against each other. “0 
she has done this, Mary,” said Alice with 
tears in her eyes. ‘1 thought she was so 
good, and forgive me, Mary, that I some- 
times thought I loved her better than I did 
you, especially when she made me believe 
that you did not care about me. But I 
shall never think so again, and never will 
I believe what any one says against you.” 
** Let us forget all that, dear Alice, and 
ever after be friends,” said Mary kindly.— 
O how vexed and mortified was Kate when 
she saw all her plans frustrated. Mary 
and Alice were stronger friends than ever, 
and she was neglected. She thought by 
making them dislike each other, to gain a 
friend in each; but she soon learned her 
mistake. She ceased not to talk against 
both, while she could find a listener among 
the sehool-girls; but soon she showed her 
own character in such an unfavorable light, 
that all the school shunned her. She left 
it in anger, and went to a distant board- 
ing-school, where her jealous disposition 
made her many enemies. She always 
sought for admiration, but it vexed her ex- 
ceedingly to hear others praised. She 
pleased for awhile, for her professions of 
friendship seemed sincere, but when her 
truly selfish character was disclosed, she 
was left alone. Thus has it been with her 
always, and ever will her life be poisoned 
by her jealous spirit, unless by, a strong 
effort she roots it from her heart, and cul- 
tivates in its stead, spirit of benevolence 
and love. Era. 








Learning. 








ORIGINAL. 


A LAZY SCHOLAR. 


‘**1 hate school,” said Frank Anderson, 
pettishly, as he sat conning a somewhat 
difficnlt task one summer morning. ‘“ J] 
don’t want an education; I could do just 
as well without it.” A sensible young 
cousin about the same age, ten years, was 
seated within hearing of this exclamation, 
and reprovingly said: “Oh Frank, how 
can you talk so? You know you cannot 
get along without an education, for some 
day you may be obliged to support your 
mother or sisters, and if you were ignorant 
you could get but poor situations, and you 
and they would have to live miserably.” 

‘* Oh, you are always talking, Bob, about 
what one may have to do,” and closing his 
book ina passionate manner, and whistling 
contemptuously, Frank walked off, leaving 
Robert Wells, his cousin, to pursue his 
studies alone, and soon forgetting in some 
idle, frivolous plays, that there were such 
things as lessons in the world. But the 
school-bell brought him back to the stern 
reality of the case, and he appeared before 
his tutor as he had done a hundred times 
before, conscious of not knowing nor under- 
standing his lessons, and wickedly _believ- 
ing that as his father had plenty of money, 
there was no necessity for him to be dili- 
gent. But God will chastise such wanton 
thoughts sooner or later, as poor Frank 
found to his cost; he had idled away his 
time till the arrival of his eighteenth birth- 
day, and just as he was beginning to sport 
the airs of a coxcomb, his father died sud- 
denly of apoplexy, leaving his family desti- 
tute on account of an extensive speculation 
which turned‘out badly, Robert was at 
orphan, and had been for several years, 
but he had two younger sisters whom he 
determined to support when he became 4 
man, the little they possessed being ex- 
pended upon their education. 

“‘ My dear Frank,” said Mrs. Anderson, 
who was a weak mother, and had done 
little towards influencing him to attend to 
his education, ‘‘ you must try and get some 
employment; the little pittance we have 
will no more than keep usin bread. You 
had better go to Mr. Hunt this morning, I 
heard he wanted a clerk.” 

Mr. Hunt was a wealthy merchant, and 
had been a friend of Mr. Anderson. Fra 
in all the pride of ignorance presented him- 
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self before this gentleman, and asked for 
the clerkship. Mr. Hunt received and 
offered him a liberal salary. The next 
day Frank entered upon his new duties, 
but he had “reckoned without his host, 
as the saying is. Mr. Hunt upon request- 
ing to see Some papers drawn up by his 
new clerk, found the writing intolerable, 
and worse than that, upon requiring some 
pooks to be posted, found him ignorant 
even of the term, with a frown of displea- 
sure, sending for Frank he exclaimed :— 
«Young man, what are you fit for? Go 
home and take your books and study e’er 
you attempt to claim five hundred dollars 
ayear,, and impose no more upon the mer- 
chants of your native town.” ; 
Instead of taking this wholesome advice, 
the ignorant lad pretended to feel insulted, 
and returned home to take his gun and 
shoot birds, in thoughtless ease and idle- 
ness. His mother’s sorrows were not his, 
how could they be? A lad who is volun- 
tarily ignorant will be unfeeling, and so he 
amused himself, speaking when she lament- 
ed as if situations were available to him at 
any time. In a few days he applied else- 
where, but the fante of his delinquencies had 
receded him, and the merchant replied 
he did not want any one who could not 
write an eleganthand. After many trials 
he was compelled to take up with the 
situation of errand boy, a bitter thought 
for the proud mother; but worse the blow 
when she was one day informed that his 
education was even insufficient for that; 
that the mistakes caused by his not readi- 
ly deciphering various handwritings had 
heen the means of parcels being wrongly 
delivered, and they must employ a smarter 
lad; besides that, he was given to loiter- 
ing on the way, so Frank again returned 
home to his heart-broken mother, who 
soon went down in griefto her grave.— 
His two helpless sisters looked up to him 
in vain, ** he could not dig, to beg he was 
ashamed,” thus he led an idle, useless, 
vicious life, and all this because when a 
child he hated school, and would not see 
the necessity of an education. I willsome 
day soon tell you the different course pur~ 
sued by Robert Wells. THE EXILe. 


Biography. 


ANECDOTES OF WASHINGTON. 


“ Replace the stone.’—One day Gene- 
ral Washington, and some of his officers, 
while stationed at Boston, went to visit 
Chelsea. On their way they stopped to 
rest and refresh themselves at the mansion 
of Mr. Dexter, a beautiful spot surrounded 
by stately elms and green fields. The 
coolness of the shade and the kindness of 
the host were very tempting to the tired 
horsemen ona warm summer’sday. They 
dighted, and after hitching their horses 
under the trees went to partake of the good 
cheer within. When the party came out, 
one of the gentlemen accidentally knocked 
ofa stone from the wall which run before 
the house. Washington said he had bet- 
terreplace the stone. ‘‘ No,” answered 
the officer, “I will leave that for somebody 
ke.” Washington then went quietly and 
put the stone up again, saying as he did so, 
“lalways make it my rule, in visiting a 
place, to leave things in as good-order as I 
fnd them.”” Let the careless read and re- 
nember this. 

There is an authentic anecdote of Gene- 
tl Washington which severely rebukes the 
rudeness and selfishness that so generally 

tizes the manners of the people— 
‘pecially children and youth—of the pre- 
entday. While he was at Morristown 
iuing the Revolutionary War, public wor- 
thip was held in an orchard. On one oc- 
sion a woman came into the congrega- 
ton during the service with a child in her 
tms. Washington was there, sitting on 
bis camp-stool, brought in for the purpose. 


























j “arose from the stool and gave it to the |. 


Yoman with the child. 


Impression of Washington.—‘I was 
Mesent in the pew with the President, and 
Tust assure you, that after making all de- 
‘uetions for the delusion of one’s fancy in 
‘gard to characters, I still think of him 
with more veneration than of any other 
Ptton. Time has made havoc upon his 
fice, That, and many other circumstances 
tot to. be reasoned about, conspire to keep 
‘pthe awe which I brought with me. He 
the two houses in the Senate 





Chamber ; it was’a very solemn scene, and 
quite of the touching kind. His aspect, 
grave, almost to sadness ; his modesty, ac- 
tually shaking. His voice, deep, a little 
tremulous, and so low as to call for close 
attention, added to the series of objects 
presented to the mind and overwhelming 
it, produced emotions of the most affecting 
kind upon the members. It seemed to me 
an allegory in which virtue was personified, 
and addressing those whom she would make 
her votaries. Her power over the heart 
was never greater, and the illustration of 
her doctrine by her own example was never 
more perfect.”"—Letters of Fisher Ames. 


Lesson from Washington.—The elder 
John Adams once, when looking at the 
bust of Washington in Fanueil hall, his 
own bust standing at the side of it, said: 
“He wasa great man,” pointing to the 
Commander-in-chief; ‘‘he knew how to 
hold his tongue; I never could.” This 
may be a lesson for some. 


Death of an acquaintance of Washing- 
ton.— The Rev. Dr. McWhir died at an 
advanced age, on the 31st of January last, 
in Georgia. When quite a young man, he 
emigrated from Ireland to Alexandria, Va., 
and for ten years conducted the academy 
there, of which General Washington was a 
trustee. The first time that the General 
came to Mount Vernon when Mr. McWhir 
was there, the young minister was greatly 
abashed at his presence. Probably, to re- 
lieve his embarrassment, the President, at 
the table, craved a blessing himself. Upon 
this Mrs. Washington mildly observed :— 
‘“‘General, when you s@id grace you forgot 
that there was a clergyman at the table.” 
He replied, with the greatest sauvity of 
manner, ‘‘ Madam, I wish you and the 
reverend clergy to understand that I am 
not a graceless man!” Dr. McWhir had 
the highest confidence in the religious cha- 
racter of Washington.— NV. Y. Evg. Post. 
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A PROFITABLE HOUR. 

Two friends whose homes were in the 
city, were spending the month of August in 
the country. They did not goto the fash- 
ionable watering-places, but to a retired 
village among the hills where the church 
retained a large portion of its primitive 
puritan simplicity. One afternoon, a walk 
through the grove that covered the hill 
which lay west of the village, brought them 
to a small house near which a refreshing 
spring of water gushed forth from beneath 
a huge rock, in whose shadow they sat 
down to enjoy the stillness and beauty of 
the scene. An aged woman came to the 
spring for water. She courteously bade 
them good day, and took from a crevice of 
the rock a gourd, asking them if they would 
drink of the waters of the spring. They 
thankfully partook of the cooling beverage. 

“This fountain is a great treasure to 
you,” said one of the friends. 

“Tt is; I seldom forget to thank God 
for it every time I come for water,” said 
the old lady. 

“The sight of it is adapted to bring to 
mind a still more precious fountain.” 

“It often does, I am thankful to say. I 
seldom stoop to dip its waters, that I do 
not think of the fountain of life which flows 
for the healing of the nations. I hope I 
am speaking to one who has drank at that 
fountain.” 

“We both are members of the visible 
church, and we hope, are members of the 
church of the first-born.” 

‘** You are strangers, but if you belong 
to Christ, you are friends. There is a 
shower coming up behind the hills: if you 
choose to find shelter under my roof, you 
will be welcome.” 

**Thank you; ifthe shower should come 
here, we will avail ourselves of your kind 
permission.” 

The cloud rose rapidly and the two 
friends entered the humble dwelling of the 
lone widow. The rain soon fell in torrents, 
and the sound of heavy thunder added so- 
lemnity to the scene. A vivid flash follow- 
ed by a loud report caused one of the gen- 
tlemen to start from his seat and to exhi- 
bit other signs ofalarm. “The bolt must 
have struck very near us,”’ said he. 

The widow looked through the window 
and remarked, “It struck the large chest- 
nut tree near the spring.” 

Both gentlemen rose and looked on the 








ruin that the electricity had wrought. A 
arge bough which formed nearly half of 
the top of the tree had been torn off, and 
lay on the ground. ‘ Whata mercy,” said 
one, ‘‘ that we were not there. But for 
your kind invitation,” turning to thé wi- 
dow, ‘‘ we might have repaired to that tree 
for shelter.” 

“‘ The steps of the good man are ordered 
by the Lord,” seid she; “if you are the 
Lord’s, he has spared you to work in his 
vineyard: if you are not, he has spared 
you to repent.” 

‘In either case we are bound to render 
him thanksgiving.” 

‘* That is true, but you are not under 
greater obligation to be thankful than I am. 
It was just aseasy for him to direct his 
lightnings against the house as against the 
tree.” 

**You do not seem to be alarmed by its 
vicinity.” 

“Why thould I fear? The lightning 
can go only whereitissent. I once heard 
a person give as a reason why she was not 
afraid ina thunder-storm, that a strong 
arm protected her. Itold her that I had 
rather keep in mind the idea that the light- 
ning wasin the hands ofa friend.” 

** Are you never alarmed ?” 

** Yes, when I suddenly awake from a 
careless, stupid frame, and find how near I 
came of falling into grievous sins, or when 
I see the tempter spreading his net, then 
I am alarmed, and feel that I must have a 
protector.” 

‘“*T meant to ask whether you never feel 
fear in circumstances similar to the present?” 

“IT used to have fears on a great many 
accounts, but the Lord has delivered me 
from most of my fears. I heard a little 
child once say, ‘Iam never afraid when I 
am with my father.’ I thought there is no 
reason why I should be afraid when I am 
with my Father. If God is my father, and 
Ilive and move and have my being in him, 
then I am always with him. Besides, 
everything belongs to him, and is under 
his control. Why thenshould I fear?”— 
‘*“You have no cause to fear certainly, 
especially as the promise is that all things 
shall work together for good to those who 
love God. But we are often timid and 
distrustful when we have no reason to be.” 

** And you may add when you have no 
right to be. I once said to a person who 
was in great fear on account of the preva- 
lence of the typhus fever, ‘You have no 
right to be afraid; you do wrong.’ She 
seemed surprised*that I should say so, but 
was finally convinced that she dishonored 
God by her fears,—that her fears were in a 
great measure owing to her want of faith. 
I won’t say that in all cases it is wholly 
owing to a want of faith, for our bodies are 
weak and we cannot always keep them in 
subjection.” 

** No doubt, and yet in this case as well 
as in all other cases, we should join prayer 
with effort.” 

‘* But it is written, faith is the gift of 
God: that which isa gift should be asked 
for.” 

‘** All the Christian graces are in one 
sense the gift of God, but they are all to be 
cultivated by exercise. Weare to pray for 
the increase of our faith, and at the 
same time are to strive to exercise faith 
more perfectly.” 

‘* What do you understand faith to be ?”’ 

‘* Believing what God has said and act- 
ing as though we believe it.” 

The shower was now over,and the friends 
prepared to leave the cottage. 

** You will pray with me before you go?” 
said the widow. The request was readily 
complied with. After a season of prayer 
and an affectionate adieu, the friends re- 
turned to their lodgings, cenversing on the 
way respecting the things of the kingdom, 
and confessing they had received more be- 
nefit from the conversation of the lone wi- 
dow, who had been tapght of God, than 
they had gometimes received from the most 
elaborate sermons of those who have been 
taught in the schools.—[ NV. Y. Obs. 
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Morality. 


GOVERNOR BOWDOIN AND THE 
SCHOOL BOYS. 


‘“‘ The severest punishment I ever receiv- 
ed.” This, Mr. Editor, was the closing 
remark of a venerable and respected friend, 
when giving me an account, a few days 
ago, of one of his boyish pranks in old 














Boston. I wish I could tell the story as 
he tells it; but it is so good, and, in my 
opinion, teaches so admirable a lesson to 
us all, that I venture to hope it may find a 
place in your pages, even in the shape in 
which I shall attempt it. 

My old friend, raised in Boston, brought 
up and nurtured within the shadow of the 
Old South, was, in his younger days, like 
most other boys, considerably addicted to 
the consumption of ripe fruit, and not very 
keenly perceptive of the laws of meum and 
tuum in obtainingit. I will not stop to 
inquire whether this weakness he inherited 
direct from our first parents; it is suffici- 
ent that my friend was completely under 
its influences, that even the fine fruit of 
Mr. Bowdoin’s garden was no exception to 
those agrarian notions which the boys of 
the es applied to all the fruit on the 
penMsula. 

Mr. Bowdoin’s garden then occupied an 
area which is now covered with brick, mor- 
tar, and pavingstones. It was defended 
by a wall, the altitude of which was consi- 
dered by the whole school as one of their 
prime grievances. A portion of this wall, 
however, had become somewhat ruinous, a 
breach was reported practicable, and half 
a dozen boys were selected for the attack. 
My old friend wasone of the number ; the 
time appointed was between one and two 
P. M., when it was conjectured that Mr. 
B. and his family would be at dinner.— 
The stormers assembled—the breach is car- 
ried in gallant style, and stomachs, pockets, 
trousers, and even shirt bosoms, are quick- 
ly filled with the forbidden fruit. A_ tri- 
umphant retreat is already anticipated, but 
as the little band draws near to the breach 
—horrors of horrors !--it is discovered to 
be in possession of a sturdy servant man 
of Mr. B., supported by a. huge bamboo, 
and retreat by any other pass out of the 
question. Stomachs probably remained 
in statu quo, but all other engines of 
transport are quickly relieved of their 
burdens—the invaders draw near to the 
breach, intending to make a rush; but are 
informed by the sturdy guard, that ‘ Mr. 
Bowdoin is in the parlor, and wishes to see 
the young gentlemen.” 

Flight is in vain, and, with palpitating 
hearts, our heroes march in single file to- 
wards the house, the servant man and the 
bamboo covering the rear. The posse was 
met at the hall door by the good Mr. Bow- 
doin, who made them a most courteous and 
friendly bow, welcomed them to his house, 
and invited them to walk in and sit down. 
They were ushered into the parlor, where 
two or three young ladies were employed 
at needlework, presented with much form, 
and treated with abundance of bewitching 
smiles. An inner door was now opened, 
and Mr. Bowdoin conducted them into the 
drawing-room, where two elderly ladies 
were sitting. Here a still more ceremoni- 
ous introduction took place. The ladies 
were al] kindness —the lads were requested 
to be seated—a bell was rung—-a servant 
appeared—cake, wine, and fruit were or- 
dered by Mr. B. On the return of the ser- 
vant, Mr. B. rose, filled the wine glasses 
and handed them round, most kindly pres- 
sing the youngsters, and insisting on their 
partaking of the good things—entertaining 
his reluctant guests all the while with de- 
clarations of his great happiness at the 
honor done him by their visit—inquiring 
their views us to the. war then raging in 
Europe—what they thought of the grow- 
ing power of Bonaparte—what part they 
supposed the Archduke Charles would take 
in the political ferment of the day, &c., &c. 

This amusing scene lasted nearly an 
hour, the ladies and the good Mr. B. ap- 
pearing to vie with each other in attention 
to the now conscience-stricken marauders. 
At length Mr. B. pulled out his watch, and 
said: **My good young friends, I regret 
that I have an appointment. I should 
have been happy to prolong this visit. I 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
again. Meantime, my boys, at any time 
when you will favor me with a call, the 
garden and orchard are entirely at your 
service, and my man James has orders to 
help you to any fruit you may desire.” — 
With these words the boys are dismissed, 
with many bows and shakes of the hand. 
“ Oh,” said my good old friend, ‘’éwas 
the severest punishment I ever got, and I 
never robbed an orchard since !” 

This isa true story, Mr. Editor; I hope 
it is not the worse for not being a fable.— 
How greatly in the spirit of Christianity 
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and good sense was the good Mr. Bowdoin’s 
rebuke. How well it told upon the boys 
—it reached their hearts—places inacces- 
sible to whips and bamboos. How true it 


is that “‘ a soft answer turneth away wrath,” 


and “a word in season, how good it is.” 
When will it be that mankind shall have 
ascertained the power of kindness, forbear- 
ance, mercy, and brotherly love? 

[ Boston Transcript. 


Editorial. 
AUTUMNAL JAUNT.—No. 4. 


It was on a lovely afternoon that we set off 
to visit a nursery in Stratham, of which we had 
heard much said. Notwithstanding the ad- 
vanced season, the air was soft and balmy, the 
fields still covered with verdure, and the songs 
of the birds, and all the other sights and souffis 
of nature, so alluring that one would fain lin- 
ger in the open air, forgetting that the season 
of frost and snow was approaching. As we 
neared the grounds of Mr. Dimon, we were 
struck with the good sound sense, and natural 
refinement of taste which showed itself in the 
arrangement of all in the premises. Instead 
of a sign on which was inscribed a churlish 
no admittance, the entrance to the grounds 
was surmounted with a neat arch, on which 
was inscribed, ‘‘ All persons are invited to 
walk over these grounds.” This, of course, 
had atendency to make us at once feel at home, 
had my companions not already been well ac- 
quainted with the enterprising and gentlemanly 
owner. We first visited the green-house, 
which is a fine building more than a hundred 
feet in length; yet in that space, that little 
space which bounded our view, was collected 
a rich, ripe harvest of Nature’s most beautiful 
offerings, which required housing as they 
could not withstand the icy touch of the frost 
king. Their perfumed breaths stole over our 
spirit and we again uttered, Oh lovely Nature, 
“how bright, how glowing are the gifts of 
Heaven.” Here the sweet “eye of day” the 
daisy oped its tiny petals, and there the gentle 
Erica, or Heath flower, hung “ its tassels forth.” 
Again a beauteous rose bud, just bursting from 
the green sepals which bound it, spoke to our 
hearts of the love, and of the glory of God.— 
Outside the green-house, arranged in neat 
borders, lovely verbenas of various and brilliant 
colors, were ranged side by side with the 
queenly dablia of which Mr. Dimon had seventy 
varieties. Those, however, the frost king had 
touched, and shorn of their beauty, though 
here and there one might be seen which proud- 
ly reared its head, as if fearless of winter's icy 
fingers. The paths about the grounds were so 
neat, so nicely gravelled, that aside from the 
other delightful surroundings it was a pleasure 
to walk in them. In the centre of the nursery 
was a pretty arbor, or summer-house, over 
which climbing roses were trained, and around 
and about it, were (what to me will never cease 
to be a source of wonder that one person could 
do so much in so short a time,) twenty-five 
thousand trees and shrubs, all set out by Mr. 
Dimon with his own hands, in the short space 
of three years. What cannot a determined, 
enterprising person do? It seems that the 


word impossible is surely expunged from his 
dictionary. 


Pretty soon we came upon a sweet little 
pond, inhabited by gold and silver fish, which 
seemed perfectly at home in its calm waters, 
and entirely fearless at our approach. On an 
island in the pond was a weeping willow, 
which dipped its graceful branches into the 
water. But what delighted me as much as 
anything, was the familiarity of the birds, 
which hopped from tree to tree as if sure that 
their songs of love would reach one who would 
appreciate them, and would allow no murder- 
ous gun tostill forever their harmonious lays. 

With a cordial invitation to visit him again, 
we left our polite entertainer, who as if consci- 
ous of what a lady ought to love, presented me 
witha fine bouquet, which was none the less 
acceptable from beiag wholly unexpected. 

EstE.ue. 














—— 
LEARN TO SING. 
“ Everybody can learn to sing,” so the sing- 
ing master used to tell us, “ if they only begin 
early enough,” though we must confess we 


, Were perseveringly kept at the singing school. 
| One of us turned out a genius in the crotchet 


and quaver line, and some others of us repaid | 


| them for their trouble, as our family gatherings 
would testify, foras good a private concert 
could be “ got up” in our home circle, as many 
| people now-a-days walk half a mile, and pay 
fifty cents to hear. And a great blessing it is 
to have music in the house, so much does it 
add to the cheerfulness of the fireside, chase 
away dull care, and smooth the rough edges of 
life. What should we do without it the long 
winter evenings, ond at the twilight hour ?— 
Ah! well do we remember, when children, the 
relief from the monotony of Sunday occupa- 
tions, when after evening prayers, the piano 
was opened, and throwing down the book we 


corner of the sofa, and listened to the soft, 
sweet tones of psalmody. Yes! every body 
should learn t> sing—girls especially —for one 
of these days they may be mothers, then what 
will the baby do without its lullaby ? Could it 
be happy without its cradle song? And chil- 
dren that are not babies must have this anodyne 
administered in hours of illness and suffering. 
How many hours of restlessness have been 
quieted by the soothing tones of a mother’s 
voice. 

A fond mother that we know of, whose mu- 
sical education had been somewhat neglected, 
was rocking her little pet child to sleep the 
other night, and humming something that was 
as near akin to music as she could make it, 
when, thinking she was asleep, her voice died 
away into silence, the little creature started 
up and cried out, “ Please, mamma, buzz some 
more.” We venture to prophesy that that 
child will learn to sing, and know the differ- 
ence too between a psalm tune, and Yankee 
Doodle! Anna Harter. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Cuinton, a book for Boys, by William Si- 
monds. “A prime book,” as we heard a little 
boy say who had just got through with it, and 
what better testimony in its favor, is the opin- 
ion of a child, for whose especial amusement 
it is written. Published by Gould & Lincoln. 

Mrinnie’s Picxnic. Another lively story 
from Uncle Toby’s Library by Frank Forrester. 

Estette’s Srorirs asout Does, with 
colored engravings—books on natural history 
are always interesting to children. The style 
of the engravings is new, ani very attractive. 

Wa ks or Userutness, by John Campbell, 
published by Heath & Graves. There are many 
useless walks taken, which might be improved 
by reading this book. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Hanover, N. H., Jan. 6, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I have a New Year’s 
gift. Itisa dollar bill, lam very glad of it, 
because it enables me to take your valuable 
paper another year; I cannot remember the 
time when we did not have it to read, and I 
am now nine years old. [ think there have 
been but a very few years since its first publi- 
cation but what it has been taken by our fami- 
ly. Grandmother says we could not do with- 
out it. She reads every number two or three 
times, and it seems new to her every time.— 
She says it is the best paper we take, and we 
have several others, which are all very good. 

She is eighty eight years old. 
A friend of the Youth’s Companion, 
ALBERT PINNEO, 


Newbury, Vt., Jan. 6. 1854. 
Mr. Nathl. Willis.—Be assured, dear sir, we 
think very highly of your little paper. We 
have received it so regularly for so many years, 
and it has been “ My Paper” to each of our (5) 
children as they became able to read, and 
although now the particular property of the 
the youngest, we all hail it with delight and 

read it with pleasure and profit. 
Yours truly, P. W. Lapp. 

















Variety. 











MORRIS AND WILLIS’S HOME JOURNAL. 


The Home Journat of this week (the second 
number in the new series) contains an elabor- 
ate and highly important communication from 
Dr. Cogswe!l, the librarian of the Astor Library, 
descriptive of the plan and contents of that 
institution ; also, the usual letter from Idlewild, 
and a large number of sparkling paragraphs ; 
the editors’ — papers upon Mr. Akers’ 
new statue of Benjamin, by a clergyman of 





doubted hjm, when our ears were excruciated | 
by the discords from his class, 
Father and mother loved music, therefore we ‘ 


‘ 


Portland, introduced to the readers of the Home 
Journal by John Neal ; Passages from Sargent’s 


| forthcoming Life of the Poet Campbell; 


Goethe’s opinion of Milton; a letter from a 


were so weary of holding, we curled up in a } 





lady in Tennessee upon manners north and 
' south ; besides a large number of interesting 
paragraphs and countless items of intelligence, 
| —literary, artistic, fashionable, personal and 
| miscellaneous. 
The Home Journal begins a new volume 
| under the most favorable auspices, and at the 
low price of Two DOLLARS A YEAR, in advance. 
Its columns during the present year, will pre- 


| sentan unequalled array of entertaining and 


| suggestive reading. Those who wish to begin 
' their subscriptions with the commencement of 
the new year, can do so by at once addressing 
MORRIS & WILLIS, 
Editors and Proprietors, New-York. 


—_—_—~——_ 


A SHORT STORY WITH A MORAL. 


A young Yankee had formed an attachment 
foo a daughter of a rich old farmer, and after 
agreeing with the “ bonnie lassie,” went to the 
old farmer to ask consent, and during the cere- 
mony—which was an awkward one with Jona- 
than—he whittled away at astick. The old 
man watched the movement of the knife, at the 
same time continued to talk on the prospects of 
his future son-in-law, as he supposed, until the 
stick was dwindled down to naught. He then 
spoke as follows : 

“You have fine property ; you have steady 
habits ; good enough looking; but you can’t 
have my daughter. Had you made something 


away, you could have had her; as it is, you 
cannot, your property will go as the stick did, 
little by little, until all is gone, and your family 
reduced to want. I have read your true cha- 
racter: you have my answer. 

—_—_—@e———_ 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


Shortly after Mrs. Judson left Calcutta, on 
her return home, she found herself almost over- 
come by a sense of her loneliness, and the 
recollection of those * painful trials through 
which she had passed. On one occasion, while 
in her cabin weeping, a soft little hand touch- 
ed her arm, and a very sweet voice said, 
“ Mamma, ‘ If I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shall hold me.’ Is that true, mam- 
ma?” The bearer of this timely and precious 
word of hope was her little son, a boy of six 
years, who had crept into the cabin unobserved. 

a ge 

Tue Crooxep Tree.—Have you noticed 
that tree in the corner of the yard? When 
very young it was bent down to the earth, and 
embedded there. It then shot up again, but it 
is now forever deformed. The sun may shine, 
the dew and rain may fall, but the tree will 
never be straight. So bad habits, once fixed, 
are hard things to root out. 

—_@——__—_ 


Hinpoo Compiiment.—When a Hindoo do- 
mestic receives a favor from his master, he has 
a curious way of expressing his gratitude.— 
Present him with a new turban, or befriend 
him in distress, and he exclaims, with peculiar 
emphasis, ‘My lord, you are my father and 
mother.” 

— 


Quick Wir.—A gentleman travelling on 
horseback “ down east,” came upon an Irish- 
man who was fencing in a most barren and 
desolate piece of land. 

“ What are you fencing in that lot for, Pat ?” 
said he ; “a herd of cows would starve to death 
on that land.” 

“ And sure, your honor, was’nt I fencing it 
to keep the pour beasts out iv it ?” 

—@~———- 


“Dip you EVER ?”—An itemizer, ata late 
evening sewing party, reports that one lady 
made use of the exclamation, “I thought I 
should have died,” one hundred and twenty- 
eight times, and she put the inquiry, “ Did you 
ever 2” one hundred and thirty-seven times. 

—p>— 


SCRAPS. 


Happiness.—Nothing is purer than honesty 
—nothing sweeter than charity—nothing 
brighter than virtue—nothing warmer than love 
—and nothing more steadfast than faith— 
These united in one mind, form the purest, the 
sweetest, the richest, the brightest, the holiest 
and the most steadfast happiness. 


How to make boys talk.—A boy, three years 
of age, was particularly backward in his tongue, 
and his parents feared that he would never talk. 
“Send him to a girl’s school,” said a friend. 
The hint was adopted, and the plan succeeded 
beyond expectation. ‘ 


“ An oy is always easier than a stoop- 
ing posture, because it is more natural, and one 
part is better supported by another. So it is 
easier to be an honest man than a knave. It 
is also more graceful.”—[Shelton. 


A Connecticut minister having walked 
through a village church-yard, and observed 
the indiscriminate praise bestowed upon the 
dead, wrote upon the gate-post the following 
line: “ Here lie the dead, and here the living 
lie! 

Genius.—*“ I know no such thing as genius,” 
said Hogarth to Mr. Gilbert Cooper: “ Genius 
is nothing but labor and diligence.” Sir Isaac 
Newton said of himself, “that if ever he hed 
been able to do anything, he had effected it by 
patient thinking only.” 





no matter what, of the stick you have whittled | 


When the flail of affliction is upon me, let 
me not be the chaff that flies in thy face, but 
let me be the corn that lies at thy feet. 

[Philip Henry, 


Poetry. 
THE DAISY. 


The daisy blossoms on the rocks, 
Amid the purple heath, 

It blossoms on the rivers’ banks 
That thread the glens beneath ; 


The eagle in his pride of place, 
Beholds it by his nest; 
And in the mead, it cushions soft 
The lark’s descending breast. 
* * *- 














Samaritan of flowers! to it 
All races are alike! 

The Switzer on his glacier height,— 
The Dutchman by his dyke. 


The seal-skin vested Esquimaux, 
Begirt with icy seas,— 

And, underneath his burning moon, 
The parasol’d Chinese. 


The emigrant on distant shore, 
’Mid scenes and faces strange, 

Beholds it flowering in gward, 
Where’er his footsteps range. 


And when his yearning, home-sick hea 
Would bow to its sae, * 
It reads his eye a lesson sage— 
That “ God is everywhere.” 


Stars are the daisies that begem 
The blue fields of the sky, 

Beheld by all, and everywhere, 
Bright prototypes on high :— 


Bloom on then unpretending flowers! 
And to the waverer be, 

An emblem of St. Paul’s content, 
Of Stephen’s constancy. 


Te 


THE LITTLE HAND THAT NEVER 
STRUCK ME. 


It never struck me, mother, 
This darling little hand,— 

He was a gentle brother, 
The fairest of our band. 


Upon his lip sat ever, 
Asmile of purity, 

And oh! dear Charlie never 
Was rude or cross to me. 


I love to see him sleeping, 
And yet I weep to know 

That in the cold grave’s keeping 
His pretty form must go. 


*T was only one short hour 
Before his eye grew dim, 

I searched for this sweet flower 
And gathered it for him. 


This little hand was lying 
Unclosed upon his breast- 

] knew that he was dying, 
And so] let it rest. 


But now I may unclasp it, 
And lay the flower there, 
And then I’]] kneel beside it, 
And say my morning prayer. 


“Dear God, be kind to Charley 
The sweetest of our band— 

Who never once was angry, 
Nor raised his little hand 


Tostrike his darling sister; 
And may I ever be 
As loving towards Jesus, 
As Charley was to me. 
[Olive Branch. 


——— 


LULLABY. 
BY DONALD MAC LEOD. 


Sleep, my heart’s child, mine own darling and 
prize, [eyes. 
Drop the fringed lids o’er thy dark laughing 
From thy fair forehead the insects I wave, 
And all is as tranquil and still as the grave. 


Now shines thy life-sun with goldenest ray, 
And nought in thy future is bright as to-day. 
But when thy bright heaven with care cloudeth 


o’er, 
Sleep, like this, darling, will bless thee no more. 


Angels of glory more lovely than thou, 

Press thy white eye-lids and watch o’er thee 
now ; 

But when they visit thy fast coming years, 

*T will be but to wipe from those eyelids the 
tears. 

Sleep, then, mine own one, sleep on till the 
dawn! 

Thy mother will watch till the shadows be gone, 

For whether she smiles on thy cradle or weeps; 

Her love for thee darling, ne’er slumbers nor 


sleeps. 


YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 
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